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DRAWING ROOM SET OF FURNITURE 
LOUIS XVI PERIOD 

At a sale held in the Philadelphia Art Galleries on January 31, 1912, of 
the effects of the Lenox estate, some authentic furniture known to have been 
in the possession of Major David Lenox and his niece, Miss Sallie Lukens 
Keene, was obtained for the Museum. This proves a valuable addition to 
its collections. The purchases consist of a set of drawing-room furniture of 
Louis XVI period, including two sofas and six arm chairs. Three "conver- 
sation" chairs with a padded top-railing on which the gentlemen rested their 
arms, when straddling the chair, by which attitude their handsome brocaded 
coats were kept in their pristine condition of smoothness and beauty, make up 
the eleven pieces of the set. In France these chairs were called "Voyeuses" or 
"Voyelles." They were used by men, as above described, for conversation and 
also by such as surrounded a gaming table to watch the game. They came 
into vogue about 1740 and did not survive the eighteenth century. They are, 
therefore, very rare. In an inventory of Germain Soufflot's effects taken at 
the Tuileries (August 29, 1780) is the following entry: "A sofa of tapestry, 
twelve arm chairs of red Utrekt velvet, four small voyeuses also of velvet, of 
which two in red velvet and two green." * * * (1 > 

Madame Campan (2) telling how her father-in-law informed Louis XVI that 
Comte d'lristal was planning to carry off the royal family, says : "The King was 
playing whist with the Queen, Monsieur and Madame. Madame Elizabeth was 
kneeling on a 'voyeuse' near the table." Some "voyelles" had an open-work 
lyre-shaped back with padded top-railing. In those that form part of the 
Lenox-Keene set, however, the backs are plain and upholstered in the same 
material as the rest of the furniture. 



CD Havard IV., p. 1785. 
(2) Memoires, p. 268. 
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The woodwork is of carved wood, white and gilt. In some of the pieces, 
the canary-colored silk coverings, upholstered with blue silk galloon one and 
one-half inches in width, are in a fair state of preservation. In others, they 
are much dilapidated, but even in these the woodwork is admirably preserved. 
The backs of the sofas are draped with canary-colored silk, edged with blue 
tasseled fringe. Casters were added at a later date, probably to raise the height 
of the sofas, which, as characteristic of their epoch, are very low. 




FRENCH FURNITURE 
Louis Sixteenth Period 

Two tabourets of later date are of heavier empire style, decorated with 
massive wreaths of gilt. A pair of gilt fire-screens standing on claw-feet, and 
a handsome white and black marble clock of empire style, with ormolu mount- 
ings, also form part of the purchase by the Museum. 

Major David Lenox, the original owner, was a well-known Revolutionary 
Army officer who, at one time, represented this country at the Court of St. 
James. He is said, by family tradition, to have bought this furniture in Paris 
before the Revolution. It was later shipped to this country from England. 
Major Lenox, after the Revolutionary War, was for many years a director in 
the Bank of the United States and succeeded Thomas Willing as President of 
that Corporation in 1807, remaining in office until the winding up of its affairs. 
In 1 81 3 he was elected president of the Philadelphia Bank, retaining the office 
until 1818. After this, he spent the end of his days "in dignified retirement" 
and died in 1828 at the house at Tenth and Chestnut Streets built by him. 

Major Lenox's wife was Miss Lukens, of Montgomery County, a descend- 
ant of John Lukens, Colonial Surveyor General of the Province. Of local 
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interest is it to know that they were married in the west parlor of the Wister 
House, Belfield, in Gerrnantown, which they occupied for a time. He was 
elected to the First City Troop (1777), then called Philadelphia Light Horse. 
His exploits and narrow escapes during the Revolutionary War form the 
subject of interesting stories in Westcott's "Historic Mansions and Buildings 
of Philadelphia." He was, among other public offices, appointed Commis- 
sioner in Bankruptcy for Pennsylvania and held the office until 1790. In 1793, 
he succeeded Clement Biddle as Marshall of the United States for the district 
of Pennsylvania. 

It is of record that in 1785 he was living in Spruce Street between Second 
and Third Streets. 1794, however, found him in Vine Street near Third. He 
also resided in a fine mansion which he erected in Arch Street (South Side) 
east of Ninth Street next to the corner lot, which then was his garden. Here 
he remained until 181 1, Thomas Cadwalader succeeding him. Major Lenox 
then moved to No. 286 Chestnut Street — where he lived while building what 
was then regarded as an elegant mansion, at the northwest corner of Tenth 
and Chestnut Streets, where he died. It was a brick house, three stories high, 
with lofty garrets. The brick-work was of the most elaborate character yet 
seen here, the plain walls being broken with pilasters, arches and other archi- 
tectural devices. It is also on record that the superior architecture of this 
house attracted much attention. At his death without children, the house and 
its contents passed into the possession of a niece of his wife, Miss Sallie Lukens 
Keene. This lady had been a great beauty in her day, celebrated for her wit 
and many graces. She was a daughter of Major Lawrence Keene, of Sunbury, 
a highly reverenced figure of Revolutionary days, and of Miss Lukens, a 
sister of Major Lenox's wife. An interesting account of her is given in the 
issue of the Sunday Dispatch of August 11, 1872, in answer to a correspondent's 
question with regard to the mansion at Tenth and Chestnut which was eventu- 
ally sold to the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. It would 
seem that the side lot of the mansion had been intended by the Major for a 
residence for his niece in the event of her marriage — should it meet with his 
approval. The writer of that account remembered, as many others then did, 
the taking of Miss Sallie L. Keene to Europe in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, under the reign of one of the Georges. She was presented at Court 
where she created quite a sensation. On her return she had many serious 
admirers. A well-known brewer, among the rest, proposed to her but was 
rejected, Mrs. Lenox remarking that she "had not taken Sally to Europe that 
she might on her return marry a brewer/' 

Miss Keene continued to live in the Lenox mansion until 1866, when she 
died in her eighty-sixth year. She is buried in St. Stephen's Churchyard. 
The old Keene Mansion had undergone no changes since its erection nor had 
the furniture been in any way altered. In her obituary notice in the Philadelphia 
North American and United States Gazette, May 6, 1866, the statement is 
made that she could repeatedly have disposed of her homestead at a very large 
price but, to the last, refused to part with it. In her will she devised the 
mansion and lot to three nephews and nieces of Major David Lenox, but 
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devised the furniture of the said house "All and entirely with my silver plate 
and my wearing apparel and my jewelry, except such articles as I shall here- 
after name, with all my books and musical instruments, everything in the 
house to my beloved niece, Ellen Keene." 

At the death of this niece, some years ago, who had subsequently married, 
certain bequests of Miss Keene's became operative and in the course of the 
settlement of the estate, the furniture came under the hammer — with the 
result that the pieces enumerated above found their way to the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art — where they will remain undisturbed 
and cared for to the end of time. S. Y. S. 



WALL-TABLE OF BOULLE STYLE XVIII CENTURY 

At the same sale of furniture forming part of the Lenox Estate, which 
took place on January 31, 1912, the Pennsylvania Museum also acquired, through 
the generosity of Mr. John H. McFadden, a fine old Boulle wall-table which, 
according to a tradition handed down in the Keene family, was purchased in 
Paris by Major Lenox before the Revolution, and shipped from England with 
the rest of his possessions on his return to this country. Judging from the 
table itself, the specimen is probably of Louis XV or early Louis XVI manu- 
facture. The legs are curved after the fashion of the Louis XV period in 
contrast to another eighteenth century Boulle table in the Museum's collection, 
which is of pure Louis XVI, and the legs of which are straight according to 
the style in vogue in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The same 
difference exists in the style of ornamentation. In the Lenox-Keene piece 
the copper gilt inlay is more elaborate and represents a definite scene with 
animated human figures as well as scrolls and conventional designs. The 
surfaces of inlay are somewhat larger and richer than are those observable 
in the purely conventional geometric designs of the later period which are 
executed with a noticeable lack of imagination. 

As an art, the work of Boulle may be traced back in its inspiration to Italian 
marqueterie. One of the important effects of the royal matrimonial alliances 
between the reigning house of France and the House of Medici, in the sixteenth 
century was the influx of Italian artists and artisans that spread over the 
country and influenced French industries. Incrustations in the Italian taste, 
mosaic, painted plates, ivory, mother-of-pearl and even amber inlays appeared. 
Brass inlay and tortoise shell applied on wood followed, and this technique 
took the name of its principal exponent, "Boulle." It is about this time that 
the console table and the "gueridon" are first seen. Under Louis XIV the 
"ebeniste" Lepautre proceeded directly from the Italians, and Domenico Cucci, 
"ebeniste et fondeur" — as appears from the account books of the time, was 
noted for ornate ebony cabinets ornamented with Florentine mosaic work, and 



